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had no courtiers. His intimates were not politi-
cians, but wits and men of letters, for the most
part of foreign birth. Even those who accused
him of hideous vices admitted that he never suf-
fered his accomplices to have the smallest influence
over him. Eichel and the two other secretaries
who worked with the King every day were slaves
rather than counsellors. They lived in such seclu-
sion that, according to the French ambassador,
Eichel was never seen by any human being. Dur-
ing Frederick's last illness, he forced their success-
ors to attend him at four o'clock in the morning,
so that the few weeks that might yet remain to
him should be serviceable to the State, One of
them fell to the ground in a fit, but the King
merely summoned another, and went on with the
business. Through their hands passed Frederick's
correspondence with his ministers, whom he rarely
saw. " In his orders of two lines," grumbled a
subordinate, " he announced no reasons." He was
of course obliged to listen to the ambassadors of
foreign Powers. As though to avenge himself for
this, he tolerated no suggestions from his own. He
desired spies rather than advisers, and often chose
men of inferior intelligence to fill high diplomatic
posts. On every hand we find tokens that Fred-
erick looked to his own breast alone for inspiration
in the exercise of his power.

To realise how unfettered was the authority that
Frederick wielded we must consider the peculiar
structure of the society over which he ruled and
of the machinery by which he ruled it. Frederick's